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ply her (on account of the difficulty of manning her
effectively) with a lot of labour-saving appliances.
This brings me to the second postulate which, after the
size of the ship, I am most anxious to submit for con-
sideration. And it is this:

II

That there should be no labour-saving appliances in
the shape of steam winches and so on; and that the
hoisting of the sails, the working of the boats, and the
general physical work of the sailor's calling should be
done by man power, of which, of course, the cadets
on board would be the principal part. A vertical
boiler, mainly for the purpose of heaving up the anchors,
may be advisable; but the windlass should be of the
kind which can be also worked by the crew by means
of a capstan on the forecastle-head.

My reasons for this insistence on the use of man
power are as follows: First of all, there Is no necessity
for anything else. With forty boys out of any given
batch on board (Mr. Holt mentions eighty as the
number and on that point I will offer a remark later)
of an advanced physical development and certain weight
of body, together with a ship's crew of, say, twelve
A. B.'s, four petty officers, and some other ratings, the
officers ought to be able to handle a ship, of the size
and rig I am thinking of, like a plaything. Secondly,
It may be laid down as an axiom that no labour done on
board ship in the way of duty Is either too hard or in any
way unworthy of the best effort and attention or, so
to speak, beneath the dignity of any youngster wishing
to fit himself to be a good officer. Thirdly, there is
undoubtedly something elevating in physical work Into
which one puts all one's heart In association with
others and for a clearly understood purpose. Apart